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they are rendering united service. 


The approach of Child Labor Sunday, January 27, 
makes appropriate a review of the whole situation with 
reference to child labor in the United States. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee is urging churches and 
synagogues to observe the day, and has suggested a pro- 
gram. 


Tue ExtTeNT oF CHILD LABOR 


There has been more or less confusion as to what social 
workers mean by “child labor.” The following definition 
is given by the National Child Labor Committee: “Child 
labor is the work of children under conditions that inter- 
fere with the physical development, education, and oppor- 
tunities for recreation which children require. It is the 
-working of children at. unfit ages, or unreasonable hours, 
or under unhealthful conditions.” 

The latest data available which indicate the prevalence 
of child labor in the United States as a whole are in the 
census of 1920. In that year at least 1,060,858, or 8.5 
per cent, of the 12,502,582 children 10 to 15 years of age 
were gainfully employed. The number of child workers 
10 to 13 years of age, inclusive, was 378,063. The figures 
“do not include children merely helping their parents 
at household tasks or chores, for the census 
enumerators were directed not to count such children as 
employed; and as the census was taken in January, chil- 
dren employed only during the summer vacations on 
farms or at other seasonal work were not included. 

“The census does not report the number of working 
children under 10 years of age, but it is known that such 
children are employed in large numbers in agriculture, and 


‘May be secured from the National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is a federation of twenty-eight national religious bodies through which 
i Articles appearing herein furnish information on current issues and are not to be construed 
as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches. 


Entered as second class matter January 4, 1924, at the postofice at New York, New York, under act of March 3, 1879. 
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in smaller numbers in many other occupations such as 
pose trading, domestic service, and industrial home 
work,” ? 

Of all the employed children 10 to 15 years of age 
647,309, or 61 per cent, were employed in agriculture; 
185,337, or 17.5 per cent, in manufacturing; 80,140, or 
7.5 per cent, in clerical occupations ; 63,368, or 5.9 per cent, 
in trade; 54,006, or 5.09 per cent, in domestic and personal 
service; 18,912, or 1.78 per cent, in transportation ; 7,191, 
or 0.6 per cent, in extraction of minerals; and 4,595, or 
0.4 per cent, in other industries. 

The census of 1920 records a considerable decrease 
since 1910 in the number of children gainfully employed. 
Although the total child population 10 to 15 years of age 
increased 15.5 per cent, the number of working children 
enumerated decreased 46.7 per cent. The most striking de- 
crease took place in connection with agricultural pursuits, 
in which the number of children employed decreased 54.8 
per cent. The question is whether the general decrease is 
apparent or real. Changing the census date from April 
15 in 1910 to January 1 in 1920 largely explains the smaller 
number of children reported in 1920 as engaged in farm 
work and other seasonal occupations in which fewer chil- 
dren are employed in January than in the spring. In the 
non-agricultural occupations, however, much of the de- 
crease is presumably real. But there are no conclusive 
_ showing the trend in the number of employed chil- 

ren. 

The distribution of child workers among the ten states 
which, according to the 1920 census, had the largest num- 
bers, is shown in the following table: 


Child Laborers Total Child 
States 10-15 Years Incl. Populations Per Cent 

70,354 275,782 25.5 
323,548 12.3 


2 Child Labor in the United States, United States Children’s Bureau, 
Publication No. 114, Dp. 5. 
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000 were native-born. The census also showed that*p F 
1,400,000 children between the ages of 7 and 14 were not 
attending school. 

“Moreover, the areas of the most illiteracy, the most 


LABoR AND ILLITERACY 


The federal Children’s Bureau reports: 
“The 1920 census revealed that in this country nearly 


5,000,000 people over 10 years of age were illiterate—6 child labor, and the least school attendance are almost ‘ 
per cent of the population. Of this number, over 3,000,- identical : t 
10 States with Greatest Percentage 10 States with Greatest Percentage 10 States with Lowest Percentage 
of Child Labor of Illiteracy of Attendance 
Mississippi Louisiana Louisiana a 
South Carolina South Carolina Arizona a 
Alabama Mississippi Georgia C 
Georgia Alabama Mississippi 
Arkansas New Mexico Alabama : 
North Carolina Georgia Arkansas I 
Rhode Island Arizona Florida 
Texas North Carolina Texas 
Louisiana Virginia Virginia ‘ 
Tennessee Tennessee Tennessee ¢ 
I 
“This is not surprising, for child labor spells non- MINIMUM STANDARDS OF THE NATIONAL CHILD V 
attendance at school, and lack of schooling spells illiter- LaABor COMMITTEE t 
y The National Child Labor Committee has promulgated . 
ACCIDENTS TO MINoRS IN INDUSTRY the following “minimum standards,” and urges their . 
One of the most somber aspects of this whole question adoption and enforcement in the several states : ( 
has to do with the prevalence of accidents to minors in “I. No child under fourteen to be employed at any gain- d 


industrial employment. It is well-known that physical 


poise and muscular coordination develop slowly, and that 
to place a physically immature person in the midst of 
high-power machinery is to invite catastrophe. 

The following is from one of the current publications 
of the National Child Labor Committee: “According to 
a recent study made by the federal Children’s Bureau in 


three industrial states, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersev, there were in one year in these states 2.534 
compensable accidents to minors under 18, of which 7 
were fatal, and 319 resulted in permanent disabilities. 
The injuries included loss of arms, fingers, thumbs and 
toes, as well as more serious handicaps. 

“In New York, during the year ended Tune 30, 1925, 
the number of accidents to persons under 18 vears of age 
totaled 1,748, or 2.3 per cent of all industrial accidents. 
Thirteen cases resulted in death or permanent total dis- 
ability, and 318 resulted in permanent partial disability, 
of which three were to children under 14 years.” 

The director of the Bureau of Women in Industry in 
New York State, writing in 1927, said: “At the end of 
1925 evidence pointed to the fact that there had been a 
slight decrease in the proportion of accidents to minors, 
particularly to minors under eighteen. That decreasing 
tendency was not maintained in 1926. On the contrary 
there was a sharp increase in the proportion of accidents 
to minors, an increase particularly noticeable among the 
vounger group of minors. Just as is true of the apparent 
decline in the three years previous to 1926, so the apnar- 


ent increase of the past year may in part be explained by - 


such factors as changes in the occupational composition 
of the gainfully employed. Nevertheless it is clear that 
no real decrease in the proportion of accidents to minors 
has yet taken place. Even in spite of the Double Com- 
pensation Law, in effect since July 1, 1923, the proportion 
of accidents to minors under 18 increased more in the 
past year than the proportion of accidents to the older 
group of minors.” * 


8 Child Labor Facts, 1928, pp. 16-17, by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 
The Industrial Bulletin (New York) March, 1927, p. 153. 


ful occupation. 


“II. No child under sixteen to be employed: 

“1. At any work or in any place dangerous, in- 
jurious or hazardous. Places and occupations 
known to be dangerous, injurious or hazardous 
for children under sixteen should be enumerated 
in the law—and authority should be delegated 
to some state board to extend the list. 


. After 7 at night, or before 6 in the morning. l- 


. For more than 8 hours a day, 6 days, and 48 
hours a week. 


During the hours when the public school is in 
session, unless the child has completed the 
eighth grade or its equivalent. 

. Unless the employer secure a work permit from 
the proper school official based upon the fol- 
lowing conditions (except that no work permit 
is to be required for work in domestic service 
or agriculture) : 

“(a) A promise of employment showing the 
exact nature of the work. 

“(b) Evidence that the child is of legal age 
for that specific employment. 

“(c) Evidence that the child has completed the 
eighth grade of the public school, or its 
equivalent. If all other requirements are 
complied with, this should be waived dur- 
ing the time the schools are not in ses- 
sion, a special vacation work permit being 
issued. 

“(d) A statement by an authorized physician 
showing that the child is physically fit for 
employment. 


“TIT. No child under eighteen to be employed at any work, 
or in any place, dangerous, injurious or hazardous 
for children under eighteen. Places and occupa 
tions known to be dangerous, injurious or hazardou. 
should be enumerated in the law—and authority 
should be delegated to some state board to extend 
the list.” 
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Tue MANUFACTURERS’ PROGRAM 


The National Association of Manufacturers published 
(September 5, 1927) a National Education and Employ- 
ment Program promulgating a set of standards for the 
employment of children. This document raised the ques- 
tion of the relation between employment and educational 
standards in such a way as to occasion much discussion. 
The program drew sharp criticism from some sources, 
and commendation from others, both for its educational 
and its industrial standards. Now that some of the smoke 
of this controversy has cleared away, it seems desirable 
and important that the issues raised by the Manufacturers’ 
Program should be fully discussed. 


Prior to these events the committee had published three 
documents which prepared the way for its National Edu- 
cation and Employment Program. ‘The first document, 
Facts About Child Labor, appeared on July 15, 1926, and 
was based upon government statistics. The purpose of 
the study was to show the comparative extent of child 
labor in the various industries, and to indicate whether 
child labor was increasing or decreasing. 

The second document, Answers to Thirteen Leading 
Questions, appeared October 1, 1926. By way of intro- 
duction the committee says that “earnest and intelligent 
employers have long maintained, from their own experi- 
ence and observations, that as regards children over 14 
years of age: (1) industrial employment does not cause 
physical or mental slowing up. (2) Increased schooling 
does not increase earning capacity for the large majority. 
(3) Employment in industry does not cause either moral 
delinquency or mental or physical degeneration. (4) 
Part-time workers are not retarded in school primarily 

1 because of such employment. (5) Many more leave 
‘school, and enter employment because of lack of mental 
ability to stay in school than as a result of economic pov- 
erty. (6) Raising the age of compulsory school attendance 
(or the grade which must be completed) for a very large 
percentage simply forces them to ‘repeat’ grades, and does 
not increase either subsequent earning ability, or mental 
attainments. (7) Factory employment offers more oppor- 
tunities for higher wages and faster promotions than the 
so-called ‘white-collar’ jobs.” In support of these state- 
ments, the committee quotes “sound and scientific edu- 
cational authority.” 

The third document, Educating the Coming Generation, 
was published March 10, 1927. By the use of data from 
the United States Census the study showed the rate of 
progress of children through the various grades of the 
public school, the increase in the proportion of children 
10 to 15 years of age attending school, the increase in the 
length of the school year and in the number of days of 
school attendance, the decrease in illiteracy, the cost of 
education, and the relative expenditures of the various 
states for education. 

These attempts to summarize facts pertaining to con- 
ditions affecting children in industry and in the schools 
served the committee as a background for its National 
Education and Employment Program. 

The program in its original form is as follows: 


“(a) An employment certificate issued under state au- 
Grorty for each job applied for under a different employer. 
“(b) A physical examination by physicians designated 

by the state, and a certificate that the individual is phys- 
Ically fit to enter the employment applied for. 
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“(c) The completion of the sixth grade, after allowing 
two years for adjustment after the passage of the statute 
in states not already having an educational qualification, 
with proper provision for vacation permits. 

“(d) The requirement of a minimum of four hours 
a week of continued education, either in continuation 
schools or under shop plans, approved by properly con- 
stituted state authority which should have the power to 
release individuals incapable of further education or to 


excuse any child until proper continuation schools have 
been established. 


“(e) The limiting of the hours of labor of all children 
under 16 years, employed in manufacturing, mining, 
transportation or commercial occupations, of not to exceed 
48 hours per week, with a prohibition of night work be- 
fore 7 a.m. or after 9 p.m. 


“(f£) The strengthening of laws forbidding the employ- 
ment of children in hazardous occupations by more care- 
fully defining the specific hazards.” 

As the result of criticisms of the program, the secretary 
of the committee took occasion to answer them in an 
address before the Personnel Club of New York, April 
17, 1928, and on May 23, the committee published a re- 
vised draft of its program. At that time the committee 
added under (d) the following supplementary paragraphs. 

“(1) With reference to the problem as to how the 
‘properly constituted state authority’ will determine 
whether children are ‘incapable of further education’ it 
is our suggestion that such determination be limited to 
those who have been forced to repeat a grade more than 
once, are unable to pass approved mental tests, and who, 
in the opinion of the room teacher and the school or de- 
partment head, cannot be expected to profit by further 
school attendance. 


“(2) We heartily believe in the establishment of such 
public continuation schools as rapidly as public funds can 
be made available, and of shop plans as soon as the ap- 
proval of the state authorities can be secured.” 

The committee at that time also changed paragraph (e) 
to read: 

“The limiting of the hours of labor of all children under 
16 years, employed in industrial occupations, of not to 


exceed 48 hours per week, with a prohibition of work 
before 7 a.m. or after 6 p.m.” 


Tue ProcrRamM ATTACKED AND DEFENDED 


By some these preliminary studies and the National 
Education and Employment Program were welcomed as 
indicating a change of attitude on the part of the National 
Association of Manufacturers regarding child labor. But 
others have been very critical of the program not only 
because of its contents but because of the policy of the 
National Association of Manufacturers in opposing na- 
tional legislation affecting child labor. Much of the 
resulting discussion has centered upon the question 
whether the committee intended its program to be ma-t- 
mum or minimum in requirements. Such organizations 


as the National Consumers’ League, the New York League 
of Women Voters, the Teachers’ Union of New York 
City, and the Connecticut League of Women Voters de- 
clared in no uncertain terms their opposition to the 
program if the committee regarded it as a maximum. 

The organ of the National Child Labor Committee, The 
American Child, welcomed the assistance “which such a 
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statement may give in improving child labor legislation 
in states not yet measuring up in all respects to even the 
manufacturers’ standards.” It said also, however, “at the 
same time we deplore the inadequacy of the statement as 
a complete program of child labor legislation for any state. 
Its defects are serious.” 

In the publication Facts About Child Labor the manu- 
facturers’ committee reprinted an article by the editor of 
the Manufacturers Record in which he stated that “em- 
ployers generally realize that child labor is not profitable. 
They do not want it. Immature children are not capable 
of handling to advantage expensive and complicated ma- 
chinery. Thousands of manufacturers have been active 
in encouraging the passing of restrictive legislation against 
child-labor employment, and in the adoption of educational 
requirements, so that the children in the factory villages 
and in all other centers should be given adequate educa- 
tional training.” 

The chairman of the committee, in an address (October 
27, 1927) before the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, said that “with more sentiment than common sense, 
people are urging the exclusion of children from industry ; 
employers, perhaps with more selfishness than with thought 
of children, are urging the admission of children to in- 
dustry. Why can’t we come together on a problem that 
compromises neither but comprehends them both? 

“Admitting and welcoming the state as in a sense the 
guardian and supervisor of the children, can’t we say that 
here are the resources of education in industry? Here is 
an educational power that is at your command without an 
investment of an additional cent. 

“Why can’t you come into factories, work with us on 
the construction of curricula, define the conditions of a 
progressive training which entitles employers to use the 
labor of children, and carry this mass forward with a 
creative ideal of accomplishment in place of the ideas of 
idleness that you are instilling today ?” 

A more definite commitment is to be found in the ad- 
dress by the secretary of the committee before the Per- 
sonnel Club of New York, on April 17, 1928, “Perhaps 
the most widespread inquiry and criticism has been as to 
whether our program is a minimum program or a maxi- 
mum program. 

“We have never believed that any organization has the 
omniscience with respect to any social problem which jus- 
tifies it in formulating any ‘program’ which is proclaimed 
as either ‘minimum’ or ‘maximum.’ We certainly do not 
wish anyone to believe that we regard our present views 
on this subject as permanent and unvarying. This pro- 
gram sets forth our views at the present time, but under 
different conditions at different times, and as new infor- 
mation becomes available, we might enunciate other stand- 
ards, either higher or lower in the case of individual parts 
of our entire program. 

“We have endeavored to suggest a program which will 
be adaptable to the nation as a whole, and which represents 
standards experience now available has shown as reason- 
able and advisable as a minimum in all of the states of 
the Union.” 


Perhaps the most serious objection advanced against 
the Manufacturers’ Program has been put forward by 
educators who deplore the setting of a sixth grade stand- 
ard and maintain that an eighth grade standard is none 
too high. The extension, in this connection, of the con- 
tinuation school is looked upon with concern because satis- 


factory continuation school standards have not yet been) 
worked out. 


Social workers oppose the assumption that children 
under sixteen should go into industry simply because the 
schools have failed with them. They feel that cases of 
maladjustment under prohibitory laws do not invalidate 
the principle of such regulation. 

On the other hand there has been a marked disposition 
even among those who have criticized the Manufacturers’ 
Program to commend certain features of it as indicating 
progress, provided standards which should be regarded 
as tentative do not become stereotyped, and thus limit 
future progress. 

Specific criticisms of the program have been made con- 
cerning points which the following two sections will dis- 
cuss. 


Tue ProcRaAM CoMPARED WITH PreseNT Laws* 


1. Age Limits 


Since the program deals only with children over 14 
years of age, the implication is that no child under 14 shall 
be employed in any gainful occupation, except perhaps in 
agriculture, domestic service, street trades, and theatrical 
exhibitions. In 40 states and in the District of Columbia, 
the minimum age at which children can work in factories 
and stores during school hours is 14. In five states the 
minimum age is 15, and in Montana and Ohio it is 16, 
while in Wyoming no child whose attendance at school is 
required by law may be employed at any occupation or 
service “during the time that the public schools are in 
session.” 

In connection with these general requirements, how- 
ever, there are in some states provisions for exemption. 
of children under 14 which permit their employment out- 
side of school hours and during vacations. For example, 
in Arizona, boys from 10 to 14 years of age may obtain 
a license to work at labor “not harmful physically or 
morally.” In other states‘ there are exemptions which 
permit children under 14 to work on account of poverty 
or for their parents. 


The program of the committee was criticized because 
in paragraph “e,” as it read originally, it was implied that 
children of 14°would be permitted to work in or about 
mines. Two states* do not prohibit children less than 14 
years of age from working in mines while 9 states 
would permit them to begin at 14. But in these states 
there is either no mining or it is a relatively unimportant 
industry. In Maine children can begin at 15, but in 
that state there is no mining. In 30 states, 16 is 
the minimum age; in Texas it is 17; and in New 
Jersey, New Mexico, and Wisconsin it is 18. These 
states include the principal mining areas. It was not likely, 
therefore, that the committee’s program would have any 
influence on age limits in the mining industry. In any 
case the sponsors manifested no disposition to defend the 
inclusion of mining in the original draft, and eliminated 
it in the revision. 


5 Th ta in this section are derived from a chart of State Child-Labor 
the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, January 1, 1926. : 

® California, Maine, Michigan, Rhode Island and Texas. ; 

t Delaware, Iowa, Missouri, North Carolina, South Dakota and Washingto 

8 Florida and Mississippi. 

®Idaho, Louisiana, Massachusetts (permits children under 14 to work 
in mining industry, in case of poverty), Minnesota, Nebraska, New.Hamp 
shire, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota. 
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Eight states” exclude children from employment in 


ailway transportation until they are 16, and 7 states” 
until they are 18. 


2. Certification of Physical Fitness 


In 13 states” no provision is made for a certificate of 
physical fitness for children employed between 14 and 16 
years of age. Montana does not require it, but does not 
permit factory work before the age of 16. In seven 
states” a certificate is optional with the issuing officer. 
In the other states it is mandatory. Thus, in this respect, 
the standard of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers applied to 20 states would bring improvement. 


3. Educational Requirements 


In 17 states “ educational requirements for children 14 to 
16 years leaving school for work are lower than the sixth 
grade. In nine states * the sixth grade is required, but in 
the remaining states and the District of Columbia the 
requirements are higher. 

In the supplementary statement of the manufacturers’ 
committee it is pointed out that states which have enforced 
educational requirements higher than the sixth grade “may 
reasonably experiment with higher standards, but in no 
case should these standards prevent the employment of 
physically able children over 14 who are unable or un- 
willing to go further in school than the sixth grade, and 
who, in the judgment of their parents or guardians, would 
be better employed at work.” 

In reply to critics who insist that the eighth grade should 
be required, the secretary of the committee cites certain 
educational authorities as questioning the advisability of 
such a requirement. The committee has been asked why 
it does not advocate “modernized schools” in preference 


‘to advocating the “release” from school of 14- and 15- 


year-old children unable to progress beyond the sixth 
grade. In reply, the secretary says that the schools have 
imposed upon thousands of children at these ages tasks 
which they are incapable of performing. Although the 
committee declares itself in favor of continuously im- 
proved schools and courses of study, it says that the 
educators themselves cannot agree upon what a modernized 
school is. The committee believes that “there will always 
be a very large proportion of children 14 and 15 years 
of age who must find their way into life through the prac- 
tical road of approach connected with actual manual tasks. 
To condemn this large group of children to wait until our 
educators know how to provide for them in school, and 
for the funds and teachers capable of taking care of them 
is both wasteful and, for this particular group of children, 
cruel.” Until such provisions are made, the committee 
believes that a “compulsory sixth grade requirement” is 
“an entirely reasonable and proper maximum.” 


4. Continuation School Attendance 


Apropos of the committee’s suggestion that the state 
should supervise education and employment of children 
up to at least 16 years of age, and that four hours a week 


% Alabama, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Kentucky, Montana, Nevada, 
Rhode Island. 
4 Arizona, 
isconsin. 

1 Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wyoming. 


Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


4 +8 Florida, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon. 


% Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
rolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. 
Alabama, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 


. 
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of continuation school be required between the ages of 
14 and 16, it may be pointed out that 21 states “ have con- 
tinuation school laws and mandatory establishment of 
schools in communities having specified numbers (ranging 
from 12 to 25) of employed minors. In about one-half of 
these states attendance is required up to 16 years of age, 
and in the others to 18 years of age. Seven states have 
continuation school laws but no mandatory provision re- 
garding the establishment of such schools. The remaining 
20 states and the District of Columbia have no continua- 
tion school laws. 

The committee would have the required minimum of 
four hours per week carried on “either in continuation 
schools or under shop plans approved by properly consti- 
tuted state authority which should have the power to re- 
lease individuals incapable of further education [beyond 
the sixth grade] or to excuse any child until proper con- 
tinuation schools have been established,’—that is, by 
“properly constituted state authority.” 

The secretary of the committee says that “the point has 
been made that under the wording of the above provision 
it might be possible to ‘release’ children from school with- 
out there being in existence any approved continuation 
schools or shop plans, thus preventing them from securing 
needed practical instruction. It has been said that in poor 
or narrow-minded communities such schools might never 
be established or their establishment be long delayed, all 
to the detriment of the children. We are inclined to 
believe that there is some merit in this observation. It 
would probably stimulate the attention of employers and 
of every local community to educational needs if it could 
be provided, as an additional clause in our statement, that 
children could not be ‘released’ unless they can be accom- 
modated in continuation schools or shop plans approved 
by state authority.” 


5. Hours of Work for Children 14 to 16 


Ten states” have a standard work week for children 
14 to 16 which is much lower than that of the committee. 
The requirements in these states range from 5i to 60 
hours per week, and from 9 to 10% hours per day. 
Connecticut has a 48-hour week for factories, but 58 hours 
for stores. In Montana, no children under 16 are allowed 
to work in mines and factories, but in other occupations 
there are no provisions which would limit hours, except 
that an 8-hour day is a maximum for girls. Texas has 
an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week for children under 15 
years, while Utah has an 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
for girls 14 to 16, except in canneries. 

All of the other states, except Rhode Island, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, New York, and Virginia, have an 8-hour 
day as well as a 48-hour week for children 14 to 16. 
Rhode Island has a 48-hour week, but a 9-hour day. The 
other states” mentioned as exceptions have a 44-hour 
week. In Mississippi the law applies only to a limited 
group of occupations. In Virginia, fruit and vegetable 
canneries are exempt. In New York the 44-hour week 
does not apply to stores in communities with a population 
under 3,000. 

The committee has been criticized for not including an 
8-hour day as well a 48-hour week in its program, because 

%8 Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 


17 Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Tennessee, Washington. 


8 Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota. 


® Mississippi, New Mexico, New York, Virginia. 
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as a matter of experience, the 8-hour day is easier to 
enforce than the 48-hour week. In reply the committee 
says “we are not prepared to do so. We feel that such a 
suggested legal limitation would be opposed by a majority 
of our directors and members, not because of any desire 
to work children long hours, but because of a belief that 
the recognition of a uniform 8-hour basis for any group 
of workers will be used as a ‘peg’ with which to try 
eventually to force enactment of legislation stipulating a 
legal 8-hour day for all workers. To such compulsory 
legal uniform limitation we are opposed. . . . We 
can see no objection to attaching to our provision an 
amendment providing that the 48-hour week include one 
day [of] rest in seven.” 


6. Night Work for Children 14 to 16 Years 


The committee’s original program prohibited work after 
9 p.m., but, as noted earlier, it was amended to make 
6 p.m. the limit for children under 16 in industrial occu- 
pations. Idaho and Missouri (virtually) have a 9 o’clock 
standard. Four states” without any qualifications permit 
a later hour. Florida limits specified establishments to 
8 p.m., and enforces no regulations on other industries. 
Georgia limits cotton and woolen mills to 7 p.m., and 
applies no regulation to other industries. Maine and 
Mississippi limit factories, except canneries, to 6 p.m. 
and 7 p.m. respectively, and enforce no regulation on 
other industries. Michigan and Oklahoma limit fac- 
tories to 6 p.m., and Vermont to 7 p.m., and make no 
provisions for other industries. Texas sets 10 p.m. as a 
limit for those under 15 years of age. Montana permits 
no factory work under 16 years of age. South Carolina 
prohibits work in factories after 8 p.m., but there is no 
regulation in other industries, except that 10 p.m. is the 
limit for girls. 

All the other states set closing hours earlier. than 9 p.m. 
Nine of these states” fix 6 p.m., 18 states * and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia fix 7 p.m., and four states * fix 8 p.m. as 
the closing hour. New York sets 5 p.m. for factories, 
and 6 p.m. for stores, except for stores in communities 
with less than 3,000 population. In Connecticut, there is 
an exemption on closing hours for stores at Christmas, 
and in Delaware, Maryland and Virginia canneries are 
exempted. In Louisiana, stores are exempted on Satur- 
day. 

Thus, while the original provision of the Manufacturers’ 
Program in respect to night work was a relatively illiberal 
one, the amended form is nearly up to the highest legal 
standard. 


7. Prohibition of Work before 7 A.M. 


But to control night work it is necessary to provide for 
an hour at which work may begin in the morning. The 
standard of the Manufacturers’ Program, 7 a.m., is in 
force in 16 states.“ Of these Iowa, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia exempt canneries. Oklahoma applies 7 a.m. to fac- 
tories, but not to most other industries. New York fixes 
8 a.m., but the provision does not apply to stores in towns 
having a population of less than 3,000. 


2 California, Nevada, South Dakota, Utah. 

21 Connecticut, Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Ohio, Oregon, 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 

2 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

23 Colorado, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. 

% Arizona, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, ‘Oregon, Virginia, 

isconsin, Wyoming; also the District of Columbia. 


In all the other states, except South Dakota and Utah‘ y 
the opening hour for factories ranges from 5 a.m. to 6:30 
a.m., with no regulation of other industries in eight states, 


a 
and with exemptions in four states for stores and can- be 
neries. Thus fixing 7 a.m. as a beginning hour would me 
bring about considerable improvement. ev 

I 
8. Employment of Children in Dangerous Occupations = 

The provision for “the strengthening of laws forbidding fo 
the employment of children in hazardous occupations by ‘ 
more carefully defining the specific hazards” is too in- Inj 
definite to serve as a basis for comparison of standards fa 
between states. Most states specify a list of prohibited 
occupations and include a general statement pertaining pl 
to any occupation dangerous to life, limb, health or morals. ar 
Many states also give power to some state authority to be 
extend the list of hazardous occupations. Obviously, ple 
whether or not provisions along these lines are needed in 
the laws of the various states will depend upon the pres- ho 
ence or absence of hazardous occupations. ag 

Summarizing the present extent of regulation of hazard- tal 
ous occupations it may be said that Montana leads the 
procession with a requirement making it illegal to employ 16 
a child under sixteen “in, on, or about any mine, mill, da 
smelter, workshop, factory, steam, electric, hydraulic, or 6 
compressed air railroad, or passenger or freight elevator, ho 
or where any machinery is operated.”” Employment in oe 
connection with power machinery is prohibited in Illinois, mg 
Maryland and Missouri. 

State authorities are empowered to declare occupations ho 
hazardous for children up to 16 years of age in 12 states *, fo 
and up to 18 years of age in 11 states.” Similar authority an 
is given with reference to children up to 15 years of sage dif 
in Oklahoma, and up to 21 years of age in Wisconsin.” Ty. 

The general and specific prohibitions in connection with’ § Ye 
the use of machinery, the prohibitions in non-factory oc- an 
cupations, and the hazards ruled against because of poison, ha 
dust or gas are too numerous to permit a detailed state- the 
ment here. bo 

The manufacturers’ committee maintains that “laws very sip 
general in their terms, and describing specific hazards work M 
injustices to both parties [children and employers]. fo 
Wherever hazardous conditions can be definitely described, pa 
and are known to actually exist, children should be ex- 
cluded from such employment.” tu 

In conclusion, the committee says that in setting up its of 
program it had in mind only such standards as were sus- ™ 
ceptible of enforcement and were “in the interest of rais- re 
ing both the standards of education and of physical de- fe 
velopment of working children. The program clearly 
recognizes the principle of a responsibility of the state 
over children until they are sixteen years of age.” 

A ComPARISON OF STANDARDS 

The Child Labor Committee believes that no child under Pe 
14 should be employed in any gainful occupation. This is er 
implied in the Manufacturers’ Program in that it deals only at 
with children over 14 years of age, and Howell Cheney, fc 
chairman of their committee, has supported this view in a : 
public address. 

25 Quoted. b: The Child Labor Program, 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming 

7 Arizona, California, Kansas Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, North A 


Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsy vania, Washington. 
% Kenyon, D., op. cit., p. 17. 
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New 
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Fr According to the Child Labor Committee, no child un- 


der 16 should be employed, unless the employer receives 
a work permit from the proper school official. It should 
be issued only on condition of (1) a promise of employ- 
ment showing the exact nature of the work, and (2) on 
evidence that the child is of legal age for employment. 
The Manufacturers’ Program calls for an employment 
certificate issued under state authority for each job applied 
for under a different employer. 

Both organizations favor a physical examination show- 
ing that the child is fit for employment, but the manu- 
facturers want the physicians to be designated by the state. 

The Child Labor Committee would have children com- 
plete the eighth grade or its equivalent. When the schools 
are not in session a special vacation work permit should 
be issued. The Manufacturers’ Program requires the com- 
pletion of the sixth grade. 

The manufacturers have suggested a minimum of 4 
hours per week of continuation school work, between the 
ages 14 and 16, while the Child Labor Committee has 
taken no stand on the matter. 

The Child Labor Committee declares that no child under 
16 should be employed for more than 8 hours a day, 6 
days or 48 hours per week, or after 7 at night or before 
6 in the morning. The manufacturers would limit the 
hours of all children under 16 employed in industrial 
occupations to 48 hours per week. There should be no 
night work between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

The Manufacturers’ Program is more liberal on the 
hour of beginning work, but the absence of a provision 
for an 8-hour day would make possible more night work, 
and the fear has been expressed that it would lead to 
difficulties in enforcing the 48-hour week. 


,, The Child Labor Committee ® believes that no child un- 


xer 16 should be employed at hazardous work; that places 
and occupations known to be dangerous, injurious, or 
hazardous for children under 16 should be enumerated in 
the law, and authority should be delegated to some state 
board to extend the list. The committee also advocates a 
similar provision for children 16 to 18 years of age. The 
Manufacturers’ Program stands for strengthening the laws 
forbidding the employment of children in hazardous occu- 
pations by more carefully defining the specific hazard. 

The Manufacturers’ Program does not apply to agricul- 
ture or domestic service, whereas the minimum standards 
of the Child Labor Committee would prohibit children 
under 16 from working in either agriculture or domestic 
service, although it would not prohibit such employment 
for children over 16. 


LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY, 1927-1928 


Of the nine state legislatures” in session during 1927- 
1928, six passed child labor laws strengthening present 
regulations. Kentucky did not raise her standards, but 
passed regulations strengthening the administrative and 
enforcement provisions of the compulsory school attend- 
ance law. New Jersey raised its educational requirement 
for a work permit from the fifth to the sixth grade. 

New York enacted a law harmonizing and strengthen- 
ing the Child Labor Law and the Compulsory School 
Attendance Law. It also included a provision retaining 
he present requirement of continuation school attendance 
fp to 17 years of age. Otherwise this requirement would 


™References are to the National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

” Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia. 
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have been extended in September to 18 years." Another 
law was passed by New York which made more definite 
the provisions dealing with the employment of children 
on the stage. 

Rhode Island enacted a law which limited the hours of 
work for children to 48 per week, but permitted a 9-hour 
day. The law also prohibited night work after 7 p.m., 
and extended the regulation as to street trades to cities 
of over 40,000 inhabitants. 

In South Carolina both houses passed a bill lengthening 
the term of compulsory schooling, etc., but the governor 
vetoed it. 

Virginia enacted a law which increased the range of 
compulsory attendance. It formerly applied to children 
8 to 14; now it applies to children 7 to 15, unless the ele- 
mentary course is completed before 15. The law also 
strengthened the enforcement provisions. 

Congress, for the District of Columbia, enacted a law, 
effective July 1, 1928, whose provisions are exceptionally 
noteworthy. It fixes the minimum age for employment 
at 14 and limits employment in dangerous trades and 
occupations to those 16 and 18 years of age according 
to the nature of the work. School attendance is com- 
pulsory to age 16, except for children of 14 who have 
completed the eighth grade, and are employed. Boys 
under 12 and girls under 18 may not engage in street 
trades. Hours of work are 8 per day, 48 per week, and 
6 days per week for persons under 18. Girls under 18, 
and boys under 16 may not be employed between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. Boys 16 to 18 may not work between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. 


Use OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ PROGRAM 


In December, 1927, the following letter was sent by the 
president of the National Manufacturers’ Association, to 
state manufacturers’ associations : 

“It is our understanding that your state legislature will 
soon convene. Undoubtedly one of the subjects of dis- 
cussion, which will almost certainly arise, will be legislation 
concerning the education and employment of young boys 
and girls. 

“The Committee on Junior Education and Employment 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, composed 
of prominent nationally known industrial leaders, has 
very carefully considered the provisions which should 
exist in state legislation dealing with the employment and 
education of those under 16 years of age. A copy of the 
program formulated by the committee is enclosed. 

“The public is inclined to judge employers by their at- 
titude toward legislation. Your organization, as most 
representative of the employers of your state, will un- 
doubtedly take a definite position with reference to any 
proposed legislation relating to the employment and edu- 
cation of those under 16 years of age. We respectfully 
suggest that in doing so you give serious consideration to 
the points enumerated as desirable in such legislation by 
our Committee on Junior Education and Employment. 
A comparison of existing legislation in your state with 
the provisions recommended by our committee should be 
of great value. The measures suggested by our commit- 
tee will necessarily, of course, have to be considered in 
the light of existing educational and economic conditions 
of the particular states. 

31. We have heen informed that this action was due to the lack of facili- 


ties for handling the increased number of students if the age were raised 
to 18. 
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“We urge you to give the program advanced by the 
Committee on Junior Education and Employment of the 
National Association of Manufacturers your most earnest 
consideration, and that you call upon us for any assistance 
we can give you in its development and application to 
your local conditions.” 

This letter seems to have had no effect on legislation, 
except, perhaps, in New Jersey. A letter from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Junior Education and Employ- 
ment to the Manufacturers Association of New Jersey 
urged the consideration of the committee’s program. The 
New Jersey Manufacturers Association neither opposed 
nor endorsed the bill, which raised the educational require- 
ment from the fifth to the sixth grade. The Associated 
Industries of New York showed no inclination to invoke 
the program as an argument for lowering existing stand- 
ards in that state. Rather, the organization endorsed 
changes made in the law with a view to strengthening it. 


ATTEMPTS AT FEDERAL REGULATION 


The effort to solve the child labor problem by legisla- 
tion has a considerable history. Most of the states have 
laws enacting certain prohibitions and regulations, and 
agitation is continually carried on for the improvement 
of this legislation, but it was discovered many years ago 
that the extent of interstate commerce in industrial prod- 
ucts made it difficult to maintain standards in one state 
which were higher than those of a neighboring state, be- 
cause of competition in the market for the products of 
child labor. For this reason a federal child labor law was 
enacted in 1916, which prohibited the shipment in inter- 
state and foreign commerce of goods that had been pro- 
duced in specified industries in which children in different 
age groups under 16 were employed. The law included 
certain limitations upon the hours of work, the number 
of days worked a week, and upon night work. This law, 
however, was declared unconstitutional a little less than 
two years later. 

A second federal law was enacted early in 1919 as a 
provision of the Revenue Act. It attempted to tax out 
of existence mines and manufacturing establishments in 
which children were employed in violation of the stand- 
ards that had been provided in the earlier law. Once 
again, however, the Supreme Court declared the statute 
unconstitutional but not until it had been in operation 
over three years. 


Tue Cuitp Lasor AMENDMENT 


After this experimentation in the matter of a federal 
statute, the foes of child labor undertook to secure the 
enactment of a Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution 
to read as follows: “The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age. 

' “The power of the several states is unimpaired by this 
article, except that the operation of state laws shall be 
suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress.” 


The controversy over this amendment is still fresh a) 
the minds of most of us. Bitter opposition was offered 
to it, and it has thus far been ratified by only five states. 
Since ratification by 36 states is required for adoption of 
the amendment, it seems clear that, for the present at least, 
it is not a live issue. 


It should be recognized, however, that the principle 
embodied in the proposed child labor amendment has 
never had a fair consideration on the part of the Amer- 
ican people. Many serious objections were raised against 
it by many persons who felt that it represented a tendency 
toward centralization of governmental power which has 
already characterized our political history to too great an 
extent, but it is probably safe to say that for one person 
who opposed the amendment on rational grounds there 
were many who opposed it because of a misapprehension 
of what the proposal actually was, and a misrepresenta- 
tion of the motives behind those who favored it. Many 
people imagine that the amendment provided for the arbi- 
trary prohibition of child labor, whereas it really is only 
an enabling act which would equip Congress with power 
to enact the most reasonable and practical legislation that 
could be devised. Then, too, many persons were led to 
believe that child labor, as contemplated by the amendment, 
included all work even of the most innocent and salutary 
character on the part of children. Also, many persons 
were persuaded to believe that this proposal for the exer- 
cise of governmental power was really part of an elaborate 
scheme for the introduction of bolshevistic theories and 
practices into the United States. Finally, it seems clear 
that the Child Labor Amendment was made to bear the 
full burden of the hostility to the Eighteenth Amendment 
which was becoming sharp at the time when the Child 
Labor Amendment was before the country. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Without receding from their position on the proposed 
amendment, the opponents of child labor are now for the 
most part concentrating on the extension and improve- 
ment of state legislation. Most of the state legislatures 
are in session this year, and the National Child Labor 
Committee is emphasizing the importance of a reexamina- 
tion of existing standards, and the strengthening of 
legislation wherever it is out of line with the successful 
experience of other states. 

There is also a new interest in the relation between 
child employment and the school laws. The functioning 
of the continuation school is an important part of the 
picture, and needs careful study. In general, it appears 
that child labor is coming to be conceived as a problem 
requiring the intelligent cooperation of social workers, 
educators and leaders of industry, representing both 
labor and management. 


NOTE—The 1928 Index of the INFORMATION SERVICE 
will be sent on request, free of charge. The Department 
will also supply a binder for INFORMATION SERVICE, price 


25 cents. Please indicate whether 1928 or 1929 imprint 
is wanted, 


Extra copies of this issue can be 
secured at 10 cents each. 
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